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nad b region of fable Korky that’ t of hit : 


tory; and to fuggeft fuch views of 


humap affairs, as ferve i not énly to en- 
lighten thie’ mind, but to form the, 


ciples: of true religion, In grranging | 
the records of antiqiivey, it ‘occurred 


to me, that qmething of more tn | 


if portance might, be communigated, 


than, the mere detail ofttranfactions ; 


and. that by combining the progrefs 
of human. difcoveries, ofthe fine-arts, 


aa and. of literature, with the feriés. of 


” hifotical incidentss. materials of re-, 


leftion and objects of re arch might 


be fuggefted, that ‘Wwou, not only 
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INTRODUCTION. x 


NIVERSAL bina ociseles with he , 
AL facred records in cribing a, recent origin _ Dt 
to the human race. ff from phytical obfer- 7 
vations on the phenomena of the earth, the | 
philofopher be led to refer its original creation. : 
toa high antiquity, from, fimilar obfervations — 
he regards it in its prefent form, asrifing from ‘a 
the ruins of a former ftrudture, by one of — 
thofe revolutions which .are incident to. the. 
globe, as well as its inhabitants. (Thefe ton- Fe 
~ -¢lufions, which the, philofopher draws’ fron ee “ 
the appearances ‘of nature, are®confirmed by o 

_ the refearches of the hiftorian, who difcerns 

_ unequivocal marks of thé SS ges of, aera “4G 
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* farface, or are. paw in 5 thie bowels of 
earth, of nations, with whofe hiftory we 
‘not in. fome. degree acquainted; no remdins 
_ of art are now apparent, by whigh the - 
man hand cin be recognized, anterigr to 

: “urthe tales of tradition. we - 
a frorfi® the certain evidente 















- pe ge tonrieas the detyents cook place, {na 
_ the world, affumed a new form. The, memo- 


Woe Ae 


eh Sie ‘by os ame tadition, and tobord- 
ie the face of nature. 

a ce Tue Shiai! remnants of the old watt, 
er oa fi preferved them in the general 
wre eck, are the | fecgnd anceftors: of ni: hu- 


h rey ey evjoy was favonrable to the soultipli- 
ation of of their defendants, and the gradual 
eof the earth. From thofe coun- 
Alia, where the Simily of Noah, the 
og prertd, eee cage wandered 

















Of matkind degenerated into 


“favages. 
n the firft ages 


toral life which had 


patriaschs, | was. the oi ne The 
bonds of propingu wity/a and ‘the tere a . 
beafts, would keep. them v unite | |, while their. 


Baa 
when the life of man pce to ‘three 
turies, and in fertile tegfons as yet but “ity 

| of population would be 
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se Cacia Ghedoriiaetetis 


ith ae of Abraham, had'fubjetted a en 


extent of country, to his autherity. | Several | 
ftates, often mentioned 


formed, at that time, in  Paleftine, and on the 





banks of Jordan. But little is known con-— 


cerning thefe early ages. The facred: books, 


—. certain ie: of hangs 
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terature, ‘became models of imitation to other. — 
nations. Here philofophy found its carlieft — ie 
feat ; and’ the light. of fcience: was was kindled) — | 
whofe radiance digfefing itfelf over Gree 
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HAP. prifciples of their legiflation and government, 
_ '¢ When Greece was in the meridian of its {plen- 
“a dor, and renowned for arts, as well as arms, , 
fio perfon could rife’ to diftinétion who had not 
vifited the banks of the Nile, and converfed 
weth the fathers-of {cience. p 
‘ “Tr is difficult to form a juft judgment of 
. a people‘whofe hiftory has s perithed. Our ma- 
terials of information cogcerning them are 
feattered up and down the writings of the 
e eafly Greeks who travelled info Egypt« To’ 
i ftudy their hiftory is, tp walk among ruins, 
Sa There the vulgar cye cifccns nething but 
é marks of defolation: the contemplative mind 
may be led, from the natural prejudice in fa~ 
vour of antiquity, to attribute too much to a 
| fplendor that has pafled away, and to efforts 
of genius that may return.no more. By con- 
fidering caufes in connection with their actual 
confequences, and farbearing eanjeéture when 
unfupported by evidenceg grrors, whether on 
the fide of admiratién or contempt, may be 
avoided, and a am Ap formed of thig 
2 ¢ é Tiel painter of aha is not the leaft Gin 
golar part of its hiftory. . This antient coun- 
like Venice or Holland in modern times, 
. -gained from ‘the waters, and is in a great 
ee tt meafure 
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gw le ae ee ours teny. 
meafure the creation of the 


Nile, like the Birphrates, the-Indus, afd. th 
Ganges, annually overfows its banks. The 





inundation continues for a hundred days, and nia 


covers the whole country. The*river which 
overflowg.the fields enriches them at the fase 
time ; the foil acquires new fertility; and when 
the waters retire, vegetation comes eon with 
rapidity. @€he richne{s of the land, and the 
beauty of the {cene, would tempt inhabitants 
‘te ogcupy this delightful region ;. frequently 
would their flocks and herds be {wept away; 
But ex perignce inftructs § feceility, the parent 


_ of ingenious intention, fuggefted the meins of 


remedying the evil, and at the {ame time re- 
taining the benefit of this annual inundation. 
Accordingly trenches and canals were cut:to 
conduct the water through all the countgy 
without overflowing it; towns and villages 
were fituated.on rifing grounds ; houtes of fe- 
veral ftories were seared; and high terraces 
formed, to communicate between one city and 
another. . . . 
, Ar the point Nicer the Nile dikidedi ‘into , 
many ftreamss the courtry bélow.was s long a ‘ 
morafs ; but ewhen in* the cqurie-of improve- 
ment canals were made, and the waters.drain= * 
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4s ‘ & vie wooed 
cae ts AP. edcatwar, it became the richeft, and at, the. 
© 4. fame time ‘the moft beautiful part of Egypt. 
—— 1 was called Delta, from its triangular figure,. 
pee @ and refemblance to the Greek letter of that 
oe name; and was divided intd a number of iflands 
bi which” fwatmed with inhabitanes. Thefe 
fe * §flands abounded in towns and cities beyond 
any par€of the world, ang were adorned with 
gardens, containing a progufion gf fruit-trees 
of every kind, particularly palins, peach- —— 
and groves ofacacia. =. 
of On the Lybian Side, to the left of the Mie, 
a‘chain of mounta: ns, continued aimoft from 
the Cataracts to Fayoum, fuddenly departs to- . 
wards Lybiag and returning eaftward, forms 
an immenic bafon, lower than the bed of the 
river. This region was formerly covered by 
barren fands. An-antient king, named Meeris, 
e6nceived the magnifecent though arduoys pro- 
ject of changing this defart intoan ufeful lake, 
When the foil was dug, tind cleared, he formed 
@ canal, a hundred afid twenty miles in length, 
and three h&ndred fees wide, to introduce the 
_ waters of the Nile. This‘ grand canal, which 
 dsftill intire, is kno®n by the’ name of Bahr 
 $elifeph, or River of Jofeph, afd is in many 
bien ‘cut kal the rock. In this man- 
mek ner 
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AN@TIRNT HISTORY. 
ner the lake Meeris was formed, ‘ ‘which,’ 
according to, #46, fof its extent, folour, 





oar a 


Two other canals (thofe of Tamich and Canals. " 
Bouch) were cut by this. prince? and fluices | 
fotmed ntgr their mouths, which were fhyt y 
during the increafe of the Nile.’ During the ¢ ae 
inundation, the waters entering threugh the 
canal.of Jaleph, w sé colieéted in the vatt cir- 
cumference’ of the lake Meeris, where they 
‘werg bounded by mountains opsone fide and 
mounds on the other. Whenthe Niledecreafed, we 
the fluicesgof the lefier cfhals were opened, 2s 
and a body of water near eighty leagues ih cir- 
cumference +, and.thirty feet higher than the 
ufual level of the river, formed a fecond inun- 
dation, directed at will: One part was return- 
ed to the Nile for the purpofe of navigatiogs 
another branched into innumerable rivulets, : 
watered the fields, and diffufed fertility an its al 
courte. . ert | 

Tue richnefs a alsundance of this fas 
voured cquntry are the gift of the Nile. dt 
feldom rains in feyat, but the river, whtich 
waters the whole by its regular inundations, 
conveys to it the rains and fnows of other 
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countries. To multiply the beneficence of 
the Nile, Egypt Was crofied. by numberlefs 
canals, which run-threugh the whole region. 


its falutary *waters; the <hampaign country 
was delivered up to it; and the inhgbitant fe- 
joiced when fhe marked his fields difappearing 
below the wave. - 


fources of this river, and the caufes of its in- 

undation, are no lefs various than extravagant: 

ge has conjectured the truth, who tells 
“« that the Nile %omes down from heaven.” 





om are the caute pf this phenomenon. T he winds, 
y which in Egypt and Syria are alfo periodical, 
during the months of March, April, May, 
aad June, blow from the north, and drive the 
~@ouds towards the high mountains, beyond 
. renters Stopped by this barrier, clouds 


o. accumulate 













} “s Sevary, letter viii. ~The _prictts knew the origin of 
the Nilé, and commbunicatd® the fecret to“fome of the 
¢ philofophers. ‘The *beavy raing which fall in 

- fummer, fays Euftathius (in Odyff iv) fwell the Nile, 

 @§ Ariftotle and Eudoxus affirm, who fay they received 
‘ this. information from the Egyptian priefts. They alfo 
knew that thefe rains were occafidned by the north 
windss—The rains of Abyfinia are attributed to the 
= Etefian 





It carried fertility into every field.along with 


Tue opinion of the ahfients poietic the 


The “periodical rains which fall in Ethiopia — 




























umdation:.# aking its, ibe in perenne 
tiver divgles into'two, branches, ‘one of whigh, } 
known by the name of Afferac; or the. Blue *-* 
River, joins the Niger, and, RAR PRS 
from eaft 40 welt, jafls into the Atlantic ocean. 
The other; running north, between two:chains 
‘of mountains; and meeting with rocks ofgra- 
nite which impede its courfe, pours feven ¢ca- 
taracts dgwn into the: plain, witha prodi- 
gious noife, that is» heard,at\ the. diftahce of 
many "miles... Arriving at the firftcityof 
Egypt, it fallssinto. a gulf dug by a oc 
fion of its own waters.» Dette 
this fine country; it fills the canals a lakes, 
overflows the lands, degofits”a fruitful, flime, 
and difcharges,.itfelf through .féven.. iol 
into the Mediterran@an. ie: 
Tue increafe of theeNile bye oiein early 4 
June, but is not mugh, perceiyedetill ¥ UM eh, 
yr folftice, whehehg eas ) troubled, : 


ve tye eM 








Ftelian winds, aehith grind the nc ! aeiouds tt 
Pliny, lib. v. Pompon, Mela, libs im Democritu 
alfo divine the caufe, vide Diodor. § uw fib. . 
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what degree the inundation would rife. Tra- 
vellers, -antignt ‘ahd modern, defcribe with 
ithe profpect which Egypt prefents &t 
° * that feafon of the year. Afcending a moun- 
tain, -onent Ofithe targeft seis in Grand 
¢ é athe fi ing the 
- eountry around, the towns i villages ap-. 
- ~pearing-above, like iflands in tht midft of the 
veean: The whole interfperfed with gardens 
aiid groves, whafe tbps only are vifibde. Moun- 
tains and woods terminate, at the utmot dif- 
tance the eye can eae _— peraies and 
fanciful fcene. — 
quity of “Tue Egyptian hiftory i is ee in dark- 
“nefs, and intermixed with fable. Not fatif- 














the priefts and philofophers carried their pre- 
tenfions to an incredible ,extent, and traced 
- back their chronology to ages without num- 
bers “Like tite Orfengal nations, they shave 
. filled up the asownonet of their annals 


peat to. their imagination; they have 


aii y have 1 reared a fplendid but wittapiary 
wie fabric. 


jiéd ‘the want of true hiftory with the 
yeRous, and. under the thade of a dark 


= Jometer at Elephahtine formerly denoted to _ 


fied with their juft claim toa high antiquity, | 
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fcrupled not to. advance it to a-ha dred tha 
fand. Manetho, an Egyptian ‘prieft, "wha! 
wrote ab&yt three’centuries before the Chrifay _ 
tian era, and whofe authority appeared te- * 
{pectable to Jofephus, relates, that Egypt was 
at firft govérned by,ebds and demigods. Vale 
can, the firtt of theif, reputed divine monarchs; 
reigned nine thoufand years., Thirty-one dy» 
nafties of kings fucceeded thefe divinities, and. 
reigned in fueceflion over Bgypt for the {pace 
of 500,000 years... With regard to thel® ex~ 
travagant pretenfions to antiqujty, we may 
obferve, that there is a point in the annals of 
all antient nations, where fable ends and. hit. 
tory begins. Beyond a certain period, r@p 
mance fupplies the want ¢f authentic informas 
tion. Human-nature is not thé fubject.of 
record in thefe fancifyl defcriptions. Prodi. 
gies are related in the paace..of»real events 5). *: 
- we find oyrfelves not, gn ¢he folid grouhd of | ‘ 
hiftory, but’ in a Yairy, {cene of fidtions andy © 
inftead of the stranfactions of fnenj_we m ae 
with the adventures of giants and de bat 
| 7. is the gueat erfttrion bape se get 
Be a GO ee AISA 






















os achat nae | 
» pmesecwasitss therefore, ‘thefe ‘abfard oy 
‘incredible tales,: Egypt prefents us®with the 
: ‘which we meet with in the 
easly annals of everysetiantry, ‘a wiimber Of 
* imdependent ‘principalities, each governed by 
its head@-or* ruler. The chief of thefe were 
enes. the “Thebes, Thin, Memphi ygind Taitis. Menes, 
dango who.united thefe under one government, ap- 
“pears to ‘have been the firft King of Esypt. 
/ According, to the moft probable conjectures, 
she ‘began his reigh about 330 yeass after the 
deluge... The principalities 6f Egypt, now 
united undetsone head, began to figure as a 
powerful kingdom. Works of public utility 
‘were carried on; the marthy grounds were 
@ained 5 pits were dug to ‘receive the wafte 
_ waters; Lower. Egypt, formerly a. morafs, 
began to rival the Higher ; and the firft king- 
dom in the world affuneeg dignity and {plen- 
‘dor. Sacred and ctvil hiftory agree in con- 


a 2 fem the se mana of smonarchical 
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but alfo: py the cig »bouring 
an independent tribe, we find a “king of of 
cémmon*same: of. Pharaoh, furrounded by 
train of princes, and living in*the fplendor 
and luxury ofa. ne When - Jot ph was 
carried a saptive = gypt, the monarch was — 
attendedewith guards and officers of ftate, and - 
circled with all that external pepaniendialiae. 
nificence which adorn the majefty of :fove- 
reigns. in the moft polite ges. We behold: ’ 
the kingdom divided into feveral sepccadilegs: . 
A council compofed'of perfons of the greateft — 
wifdom and experience ; miniiters of real 
different prifons: for the confinement of Chix 
minals; a. priefthood enjoying fettled’ reve 
nues ; public granaries; @ ead’ in hae ive and 
a commerce with different nations. © © 49 
‘From Menes;,’ theefirft king in» Beypts tp: 
Sefoftris, there occurs a va@ft interval, in which | 
hiftory.is filent; a leg *tract’ of un nowr ee "g 
time, marked 1 only? My wyo events, the: r By Beg 
of the thepherd kings, antl the ® reign fe da 
mahdias. ©The royal thephegds were i atives The. 
of Arabia, fprung ffomh thofe »warlilee ‘an heed 
roving tribes, who never fettle in ire are 
C3 migrating 
i eee 




















{oer we + i ee 
APL a ‘with their flocks” unidiierds 
their country always® before 
- ‘poured from the eaft ‘in’ great se and. 

made, themfelves | mafters of Lower Egypt. 
‘Upper E t remained unfconquered, and was 
geverned by ‘kings of its own. efter the 
+ Seal fhepherds had reigned in the lower part 
of the fo intry 259 | years, ‘they were com- 
selled ‘to retire from gypt by "A onofis, a 
2 ere ‘monarch, who it at no period af- 












ed the throne. . 
. nai precife era of Ofymandis' reign is 
alo unknown. Res . 


His palace, and the other thagnificent edi- | 
© ites which Ike reared, have been celebrated by 
“Diodorus Siculus.. He built the firft library 
“of the world, and placed this infcription on 

_ the front—* The remedies” of the mind.’ 
His “firft gcecupations Were" military. He 
“gained a complete victory over the Baéttians 

has had revolted; and £fer his achievements 
‘in way, bie to the works of peace. The | 
fcenc® of his raign @ppéare from the 

n upon his ftefue—* I am Ofyman- 

. ig kings ;° he that Would compre- 
og | let t him firpate me in ey 
ns were never efteemed a War- 
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like nations vince 
pe sSacticatipanie he ap: 
enemies... The abundant fe lity of th 
prevented, or rendered lefs frequent, t oftroving — 
éxpeditits for plunder, which, we. find an ng 
the antient people. Their army, as we are + 
told by. Herodotus, amounted, in the tim ¢ of : 
peace, tomp1,0005 * But nothing, exceptactual | 
‘war, will ever create warriors. Egypt culti- 
‘wated the civil rather than the military virtues, ~ 
and by the love of arts, not the {plendour of — 
arms, attgaéted the admfration of pofterity. 
Notwithftandeng, however, her pacifi¢ {pirit, 
fhe enjoyed:.an age of martial glory, and: 
exhibited a conqueror, who vics for repu- 
tation with the moft celebrated Deroeny a 
antiquity. 

SESOSTRIS aicanded ghe throne 16 50 aan Ki fi 
before the Chriftian era. . As thfe kingdom of “°° a 
Egypt was compofed of different principali- = 
ties, it had been fhakeneby feditions, and was. 
fubject tp revolts. ela erder taemp[sy Athy 
active fpirits, anti land his a 
foftris meditated. a milstary expe gainft 
al his neighbours, of what,in tho 
called the conqueft6f the ae # Hew took 
bate mnnaty meafures to aflure fuccedi aye ; 

C4 | 
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» His: ore was to seglate the tinie 
a f by his: 
eit T Cingutised cectaes gyptians 
_ Was to keepion foot a numerous army, or ra~ 

ther militia, divided into two bodies, the Ce- 

lefyrians ail the Hermotybians. - © Tetir cuf- 
‘tom. was: to,diftribute thefe troops into the 
different provinces: of the empire. The fol- 
‘sha no pay, and were. terdicted the ex- 
cif : of ee: mechanic art;° but, in’ requital, 
the ftate had provided abundantly for their" 
ase cage They affigned to each foldier, 
twelve aruras of Ind, exempted rom all 

, taxes,‘ Thefe they let to farmers for a fixed 

rent. ‘The profeftion of a foldier was next in» 
; honout to the priefthood. _When we confider 

the extent and population of Egypt, we may 
-, conelude, that the,army. fitted out by Sefoftris 
_. 9{ Was pumerous and: powerful; though, at the’ 
rH my fame time, hiltorians have exaggerated beyond 
all bounds, when they infergn us, that he af- 
: i fee ——— ine 24,000 heck, and 











fail on. the Rdi-fea, Shining 
it his. inmotion, he marched to the 
ae ing the Ethiopiane, whom ht } 
























mirc vii ewith 
{cription of “ Sefoftris, king of 
lord: of lords.” It*is impoffible, , 
precifely aaestiaiba to what point ean con 
,queror carried his arms in ‘that ‘part’of the 
world. Herodotus Ijmits his ‘conquefts, on 
one fide, to the Afiage regions, fituated along anes 
the Arabian gulf; and on the other, to the 

ealtern provinces of that continent. Prati 

{pect to Europe; hiftorians agree, that Thies 

was the boundary of his conquefts. <9 
_ Tur expeditién-of this monarch illuftrates Mil 

the method of making war in thefe- times.” 
The military art was then in its. ‘infancy. 
Armed chariots, as. among all nations’ in’ the 
early periods of their hiftory; formed the: pen 
cipal ftrength of their armies. The rapidi ie 
with which Sefoftris made his degree, ani < 
monttrate, that the pe@ple whom he‘ attacked ve 
were ignorant of war.  Nétther'cities nor for- 
“trefles retarded the prograls ‘of the eonqueror. 
Thg name of the coutitries which he fi lue 
the infinite nuntber of nations whom he coi 
quefed, and the fhort {pace in which hee 
his ¢areer peice ce emor 


a oe 






HAP. jet on. undilciplinedigsne: that the:te- 
1. fiftance which he met with, was_not that of 
———— regular troops. Ameng uncivilized and bar-. 
barous tribes,.an army has only to thew itfelf 
to overcome... Theexpeditions of the antient 
heroes, prove with what facility 2“conqueror 
| in thefe timés could over-run the world. This 
: pmanner if which fuch a numerous 
7 army as het of Sefoftris could febfit. The 
ygaining of a battle opened an immenfe coun- 
_ try to the conqueror. The cities, abandoned 
i ‘by the conquered people, fupplied the victo- 
rious army with provilions. Onee, however, 
ithe ‘Egyptian -hoft was in dartger of perifhing. 
. * Finding it dmpoffible to fubfitt in “Thrace, 
8 ‘they were obliged immediately to feturn. 
“From this we may infer, that they found in 
«©» @hat country aferious refittance to their arms, 
which they had not elfewhere experienced. 
~The -Thracians are ranked among the moft 
warlike nations of amtiguity, and were not 
 — eafily difpofed, like the feeble inhabitants of 
ai. “the fouthy to retciven the law of the con-— 
Sines Ae RIE T -p @ of : ° 
&, of the antient ieee was to 
their military fame, rather tha to 
ones od he ir dominfons. Sefoftris took no 
re to = and affure to his fuccef- 
ne fors 












Pied 
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_ revenues, and the nation§ he had conquered. _ 


pers sts sili tO Ribars tr 


-vered them with infcriptions, recording the 























Thus they retained no folid confequence 
Their duration refernbled their rapidity; th 
were loft‘ss foon as acquired ;' the vatt empise 
formed by Sefoftris. did not defend oe. 
pofterity. °, SRE 
APTER 4n expedition of nine years, teeres 
turned to Egypt loaded with’ fpoils, and at. 
t¢énded with 4 nutherous train of captives, — 
His exalted genius was not unemployeds * He - 
applied to ¢he arts of peac’, the fame ardour 
he had expreffe¢ in the operations of war. He 
built magnificent ” monuments ine the ftyle of — 
the Egyptians’ A hundred temples: to the 
tutelar gods of all the cities were the firft =~ 
fruits of his victories. He erected two oboe The ober 
lifks of marble, 120 fees in” height, and ¢o~ HS “sf 


magnitude of his aotver, the amount of ‘his _ 


He ‘opened a great mambtr of ¢analse along’ 
the Nile, ang yim to which he te- — 

moved the citiés, ‘that théy pes toss ally es 
from the inundations of the «iver. To pro- a 
vide rection the incurfiohs So 5) pand * 
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cane ie they ldo: ‘lidery informs us of 
: ole) mati ayer from one country 





oanother. Sefoftris grils this maxim, and 
Saaileddacthe: infcriptiohs on his pillars,— 
«tha is great works were executed by the peo~ 
) at © he conquered, not by his own fubje@s. 

; Bs a i Imis»related of this prince, that he was 
ei dilate: in his chariot by captive kings ; what » 
is more aftanifhing, this ungenerous vanity 
is extolled by. Diodorous Siculus. as. one of 
the moft thining aGtions of his life. After a 
orious reign, he was feized with blindnefs, a 
- difeat common. in Egypt... He refuted to pro- 
-- efaftinate a’miferable life, and fell by his own 
a eee: Sic, 2 ox 
_ .. Monarcnies have eftaniacailliert period, 
and alger a manfiene {plendor fink into obfcu- 
rity... From. the reign, of elfis king to that of 
|| Sefac, Egypt did notefignalize itfelf by any re~ 
- markable enterprize: “The fpisit of marfal 

glory) we ue agai As  Aeararicnip 
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‘The -workksadhitlt Seofriohad 

and defend the country; -endered th 
tants fecure and careélefs. cee is 
hi itory of Egypt is a pe . rkne ’ 7 
the reign of Pfammetticus,: “Bis? ‘years: ‘fore * 
Chrift. This pringe ape his ba 





_profitable ‘traffic with the Greeti Sr ianaiel 
"-UnpER “thé reign, and by* the ‘e 
Nechos' his fon, Phenjcian navigators’ fail 
round Afriea. Apries, thé fon “of 
was dethroned ‘by'Amafis;” in whofe reign the * 
Greeks begat to'have more frequent’ ‘inter . 
courfe with Egypt. Solon and Pythagoras, © i 
followed: by a train of fages; left their native - one 
land to ftudy the wifdom: of the Egy pian 








is the epodhl of the fabjeétion of this: fa ren nous 
monarchy. Camby€s king of Perfia, the fue- 
ceflor of Cyrus, fubdued St in the 52 sth. year LA 
before: the: -Chriftian eeva.* Egy ‘comtinued — 
enflaved, or ,tributfrys eto: the — owe! 
till the thrond of — was overturned by 
a ander the Great. : 
“Monarcuy had 
frotn time immemorial. 
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<ohicAp -clipsnk sBadaniile sen made a part 
of asnah books, The public and private 
life of the monarch, his. hours 06° pleafure, 
as well as of bufinefs, were under the regula- 
tions of wifdom. His ogurt Was to be com- 
pofed. of perfons the moft, renowned for their 





abilities and virtues. Rebuke was never ad- 
: —— to the royal car, but indire&@ wagnings 


of tle errors and vices into which 


path aight fall. ‘ Early in the morning, 
whei/he arrived in the temples the high-prieft 


difcourfed on the duties of a fovereign, painted 


in lively colours a bad king mifled by his evil 
counfellors, imprecated the vengeance of Hea- 
wen againft thofe that had led him aftray, and 


- befought the gods te beftow upon the prince 


all royal virtues, juftice, magnanimity, and the 
love of his people... When the facrifice was 
ended, the facred Woks were opened; a por- 
tion of antient hiftoryewas read, and thofe ac- 


‘tiéns of iluftrious. kings* fet in a fair light, 


which are molt progter to infpite virttic. Re- 
which gwas all-powerful in Eg¥pt, 


¢: 


2 - might sender’ thefe wWftitutions effectual; and 
there oe diced nobler triumph of religion, 


than» 


























the. anftivationa’ that I have consid jm 
thew that“she kinigdom of ream 
ferent from the empires of the eat. Onthe: * 
day-appointed for thg royal funeral, public) — 
audience ws held, gvhere alk complaints and) — 
~_aceufations.were received againft the deceafed 
1iénasch. "The prieft began the! 
pronouncing his panegyric. If the kine ‘had 
- reigned well, the multitudes. who attended > 
\ anfwered with foud acchiinatibete’ ifhehad 
reigned ill, a’ general murmur arofe, accufers: 
ftood forth, afid ‘kings have been er 
burial by the decition of their fubjects, age 
Tuer judgment of the living upon the deat 
‘would.be ftriking in every /Mation, but was 
calculated to make a particular impreffion in: 
Egypt, from the pgeRadices ofthe: people. 
The Egyptians believed that the foul hoyered 
about the body till petsefiction thok place’: 
nen . thpda the rjtes of ae 
ewfy wifere fo ffcred, as% 
with* their future felicity ; and. they 
. by the fecret of imbalakng! wh 
. covered, to furvive for ages in: 
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--very idea PPE re, ‘tial was.a-ftrong : 
additional. motive: to. Make them. difcharge 
the duty of fovereigns.- The monarch who 
_ereéted a pyramid as his futures habitaton, 
 swould be ‘naturally induced to refpect the 
‘sights’ of, his fabjects, that they might aflign 
him a place in. the. py: which he had 
ipesetied ‘to perpetuate his future.fame. The 
“Jews, who ‘borrowed largely from the Egyp-_ 
imma adopted, in part, this practice.. Wicked 
were not biried i in the fepudchre of their 
we » This cuftom prevailed to the tume , 
jain hdeapnens princes. 
; wit © »From this defcription of the Egyptian go- 
oof Eo: yernment, it appears, that it» was not defpo- 
etic ; it was indeed. truly monarchical, from 
“the principle andeform. of its. conftitution ; 
~vand it is the fingle government.of all antiqui- 
‘ty which correfponds w pur idea of monarchy. 
_ Limits were fet %o the royal. power by the 
laws; the order ef faccefion was regulated ; 
‘had not the wight of judging or pro+ 
fentence in any civa cauf:, the »d- 
Of Say was confined i sar 
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the Pt tebe which decided conet 
ing the lives and fortunes of the eines “hey 
had fixed ‘revenues, and held theif ‘offices for 
life, which rendered them independent of the *~ 
prince. Thefe judges took a folemin “oath at 
their inftalfation, that they would difobey'the 
king, in cafe he fhould order them to pro- 
now@itte an unjuft fentence. Befides this col- 
lege of thirty, which refided at Thebes, ‘par- 
ticular mafiftrates in the towns decided ‘in 
certain caufes.* The monarch did not even 

tax his fubjeéts without their confent. The 
provinces fent, from time to time, deputies, — 
who met in the labyrinths to determine all 
affairs of ftate. Their manner of adminifter® Mins ‘ 
"ing juftice had fomethingein it auguft and fa- a : 
cred, and gives us the idea of a grave buta = 
juft people. No edVocate appeared ‘at the 
tribunal. Eloquence was not pepnitisd to 
dazzle and deceiyy. *Fhe whole*procefs was 
minitted te writing’s The prefident: ‘wore 
neck a figure without eyes, ® 

fentg truth: He toucheJewith thisi¢m- _ 
blem, the head of: the rty, in whofe Trou | 
the‘determination was made. ry 
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: tat Ban cat ses ai we “mw greater 
== regard regard paid to the rights of the fubjed, than . 
s of was known or, imagined in the. oriental em- 
pires... The two great objects of government, 
cots to the property and the lists of the 
Citizens, were tained by the laws. We 
have alfeady ac cribed the adminiftration of 
juftice... The perfon of the fubjeé alfo was 
protected. A reverence was fhewn to the 
ngtural rights of man. Human blood 4s 
ted. Pecuniary compenfations for mur- 
der, which mark @ certain ftage of-fociety be- 
tween barbarity and refinement, were unknown 
in Egypt. The lives of all the fubjects were 
équally fecured. Murder was punithed with 
death, without refpect of perfon or dignity: 
But a fair trial always preceded the fentence. 
The fummary decifians of de{potic government 
were unknown. The pannel was acquitted or 
condemned according tc the laws. 
Tue facred reco.ds, which, in every par- 
ticular that® regards Ecypt, correfpond with 
the beft information from claffical antiquity. 
confirm thefe ‘accounts. Jofepn, « “ebre’y 
flave, is accufed of having offered the -uoft 
a and provoxsing attront to his mafter, 
one the greatett lords in the court of Pha- 
9 raoh.. 

































‘care wes afstory. 
_ His lord iio dot i 


sped 


righ be tried according to the lavas 
Puls peculiarity in the Egyptian sovettit 3 Power of th 
ment aro, I apprehend, from the following ~~ . 
caufe. It was a fundamental law i in ‘Egypt, * 
that the royalty ang the priefthood ‘were in- 
compatible. The, Egyptians were the moft — 
religious people that are recorded inv hiftory. 
The power of the prieft is always in propor- 
tion to the influence of religion. In Egypt it 
was immeénfe. Befide the natural influence 
which the diré€tion of the popular fuperfti- 
tion gave them, they were further admitted to 
the office of civil magiftrates ; and by their 
application to letters on to fcience, they were 
intrufted with the confervation of the law, 
the archives, and the public régords ; with 
the education of the youth, the compofition‘of 
the calendar, the fwrVy of the lands, the men- 
{uration of the Nile, and’all that pertained to 
medicine and empalntifg the deal. 9 
And what effectudity fecurgd their autho- 

niuence, the yeti was not in the 
i 


gift“Of the monarch. ‘T) -pricithood, like 
other profeffioas I tad was heréditary, * 
and defcended from father to fon. “By thefe ~ 
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When there was a vacancy in the 
_ throne, the new king was to be chofen from 
among the pricfts or the foldiers. If the 
© eledtion was made fram the army, the prince 
» ‘Was to be initiated into the myfteries of the 
priefthood before he was crowned.’ 
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Of the “Arts and Sciences radtinated by theid 
‘Ec XY, PTLIANS., ° a 


Egypt, contributed to the celebrity 
which thig people enjoy. » As they were the 
firft civilized nation in the world, and had no § 
examples to imitate, they are entitled to the 
praife of genius and invention, Their par- 
ticular fituation urged their application to 
fome arts, and favoured the cultivation @f 
others. Agriculture, the mother of the arts, A 
originated in Egypt. The inverftion of ~ 
plough i is afcribed to@liris, . 

Primus aratra manu folerti fecit . . ; 

Corn grows, {pottanaafly on sid banks" of os 
¢ NygeThe foil is fo light, that. it ou . 
eatyy/cultivated; and the firft rude plo 


though made of-wead, rer futficien for that ° 
purpote, 
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3 VRE VQ OE 
a": Fue land, enriched by the annuaLoverfion . 
2 of the Nile, needed only the afimtax; 
to render it the moft fertile part of the world. 
The warmth of the climate gives them two, 
and fometimes three, crops in ithe year. The 
extraordinary fertility of Egypt was¢lebrated 
¢ by the antierfts. Under the Roman emperors . 
. . it was tle granary of. Italy, Under the Greek 
emperors, they drew from, Alexandria all the 
corn which they’ ‘confumed at Conftantinople. 
Forty-cight milkons of Roman meafures of 
corn were brought from Egypt to Rome in 
© the time of Juftinian, ‘The bad. pelicy of the 
a Greeks deftroyed. the fruitfulrefs of Egypt. 
‘Phe government prohibited the exportation of 
corn: “Agriculture of confequence foon fell 
into decay, the banks and canals were neclect- 
ed; and. no other land was fowed, five the 
\ fields bordering on the Nile. We necd not be 
. farprifed, therefore, at the prefent barrennefs 
of Egypt, in comparifen of its antient ferti- 
lity. Want of cultivation hath turned a great 
aie of it inwo a defert, , 
© Wuen the introdugéon df agriculture fup;, 
plies the neceffaries of life in abunaurpgre, 
egin to cultivate the arts that originat0# —- 
repand adominaties to:bnufy. The myfte- 
rious art of working metals forms a remarkable 
era 


